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INTRODUCTION 


The author of this study, Professor Dr. Joseph Ehret, is a prominent 
scholar in Switzerland, an ardent promoter of freedom and democracy. 
He was a personal, impartial witness to the tragic events in the Baltic 
States, especially in Lithuania where he lived for two decades and was 
present during the sad days of occupation. 

The statement of this sincere intellectual is very valuable. He gives 
a concise history of the Baltic States, indicating their right to live inde- 
pendent lives, describing their achievements during the short period of 
independence and demonstrating the brutal illegality performed by the 
Soviet Union by incorporating these countries by force and deceit. This 
book is a valuable collectton of the facts concerning the Baltic States and, 
therefore, the Lithuanian American Council has decided to present it in 
an English translation, asking the readers to feel empathy toward the 
Baltic States’ rights to be free and independent. 

Colonial regimes on all continents are ending. The Soviet Union, 
only, now remains the greatest colonial empire, also keeping in slavery 
the Baltic States. We have received information from behind the Iron 
Curtain that arrests and persecutions are increasing. People are kept in 
jails and psychiatric wards for patriotic and religious ideals, and students 
lose their right to attend colleges and universities for this same reason. 
People do not have freedom of speech, press or assembly and are kept in 
cultural seclusion, being forbidden to receive any press whatsoever 
from the West. 

Therefore, we are asking all people of good will to use their influence 
that colonialism in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia come to an end; that 
the Soviet Union take its army units and secret police out of the Baltic 
States; that the people of these countries be permitted to enjoy the right 
of self-determination and to live free and independent lives. Two decades 
of their freedom was eloquent proof that they are capable of making im- 
pressive cultural and economic progress. When so many new independent 
states are born in Africa and Asia, why should colonialism continue in 


Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia? ye ! VZV 


Dr. Kazys Bobelis 
National President 
Lithuanian American Council, Inc. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Joseph Ehret is a European in the most authentic modern sense 
of the word, who has dedicated his life structuring a Europe which 
would be an integrated mosaic of large and smali nations, comprising 
a rich ethnological society. 

Joseph Ehret was born in 1896 in Basel, Switzerland, studied history, 
literature and philosophy at the Universities of Fribourg, Basel and 
Lausanne, receiving a Doctorate in Philosophy in 1918. Eager to dedicate 
himself to some humanitarian cause, he focused his attention on the 
Baltic countries, where the spirit. of Europe nobly resisted the almost 
overwhelming forces of wildly rampaging communistic totalitarianism. 
He went so far as to join the young Lithuanian army in resisting the 
communist occupation. When the situation was eventually stabilized, 
he threw himself into energizing a Lithuanian youth movement and into 
academic activities at the University of Kaunas. He was a very influential 
and prolific writer and journalist; his books and articles soaring into the 
hundreds over a broad range of subjects-from education and the fine 
arts to the fields of sociology and politics. 

Dr. Ehret is a natural ambassador, uniquely competent and primed 
to present the cause of the Baltic States to the world at large. The life 
and problems of the Baltic countries, with all their shades and nuances 
are so expertly known by him, that there is simply no other nearly so 
well qualified to tell the world about the Baltic States and the tragic 
fate that befell them after World War Il. 


Ge. L. Bagdanan'€ uts, Mc 


One forgets the injustice and the shame, 
but the acquisition remains. 
Marquis de Custine 


The memory of the suppression of the Hungarian (1956) and the 
East-German (1953) uprisings was rekindled once more when in August 
of 1968, the Soviet army, with the aid of a few of its satellites, invaded 
Czechoslovakia. Yet very few were aware that in 1940, the Soviet Union 
had committed a more despicable injustice—the liquidation of the free 
and sovereign states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Much less did 
anyone recognize that such an act of brutality was by no means the first; 
in 1918-1920, the Soviet Union forced its unwanted rule on the people 
of the Ukraine, Georgia and Armenia. The exact meaning of the 1968 
invasion of Czechoslovakia is that it is not the end of such Soviet invasions; 
it is rather the last link in a chain of imperialistic politics inherited by 
the Soviet Union from the Czars of Russia. Corresponding with the 
Kremlin’s world-wide plans for revolution, Soviet imperialism strives 
toward a global expansion of Marxist-Leninism which is a Communism 
of Russian imprint. 

Were the contemporary and still-free world willing and able to 
learn, it would be in a position to draw compelling conclusions from 
history. The fate of the Baltic peoples would present a unique and 
unparalleled lesson. Although at present, there is little hope chat western 
society, anaesthetized by its prosperity, could read the warning signs 
even if the disaster of the Baltic peoples were paraded before its conscience, 
there is an elite which clearly realizes that today’s fate of the Baltic 
peoples could very well be their own fate tomorrow. The elite can readily 
comprehend the successful moves of the Soviets toward the Atlantic 
as evidenced in the graphic sketch at the end of this paper. 


Earth, Land and People 


By the term “Baltic Peoples” we mean Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians who inhabit the southern coast of the Baltic sea. 

The approximatley 1.8 million Estonians are of Finno-Ugrian origins; 
their closest relatives are the Finns. While the Finns were spreading 
north of the bay named after them, the Estonians, whose name reflects 


and stems from the characterization by Tacitus Aestii, settled. on the 
southern side of the bay. Living in an area traversed by a multitude of cur- 
rents of peoples, the Estonians have accepted some foreign elements without 
surrendering their original identity and position. This is manifested in 
their agglutinated language, which to the present day, has an undeniably 
substantial relationship with the Hungarian and Turkish languages. Although 
the Estonians are agricultural people, they have established such urban 
centers as Tallin (Reval), Haapsalu, and Parnu from which they ventured 
into the sea quite early in their history. During the thirteenth century, 
they accepted Christianity. Now they are predominantly of Lutheran 
persuasion. To enhance Christian education, the ruler Gustav II. Adolf, 
in 1632 established a university in Tartu. Later the university rose to 
high prominence. 

In the south, the Estonians have a common border with the 
Latvians. The Latvians, like the majority of inhabitants of the European 
“continent are Indo-Europeans. As such, with their inflected language, 
they belong to the eastern Satem branch of the Indo-European idiom 
which separates them morphologically and phonetically from our Centum 
group. Within the Satem family, the Latvians together with the Lithu- 
anians constitute the Baltic language group which is sharply distinguished 
from the Germanic as well as the Slavic language groups. The Latvian 
language has lost the floating stress on the first syllable of the original 
Baltic word in favor of a strong stress which, with other changes; led to 
the shortening of the end syllable. In terms of numbers, approximately 
2.5 million Latvians inhabit the river basin of Dauguva (Dwina). They 
are landbound farmers yet possess an excellent harbor on the long, 
inland bay of Riga which offers the only attraction and access to the sea. 
This factor introduces a stress on volitional rationalism into the country 
which along the coast line is predominantly inhabited by Protestants 
(60 percent) and inland by Catholics (25 percent). 


Still further to the south, we finally encounter the Lithuanians. 
Approximately 3.2 million people cultivate the flat valley of Nemunas 
(Niemen). Nemunas means to the Lithuanians what Dauguva means to 
the Latvians. The capital Vilnius constitutes the bridge to the interior 
of the country; Kaunas is criss-crossed by commercial streets and in 
Klaipeda the country possesses practically an ice-free harbor. The tradi 
tionally inland-bound people retain to a great extent their original 
character which, for example, is manifested by the language which 
retains the floating stress stemming from the Indo-European mother 
language. The language is as ancient as Sanskrit and as musical as the 
early Greek; hence linguists readily call the Lithuanian language the 
“Adam of Europeans.” The successful defense against the eastward 
movement of the Teutonic Knights allowed the Lithuanian, in our 
part of the world, to become the last pagan. Only very late in history 
did he accept Christianity from Poland. Over 80 percent of Lithuanians 
are Catholics and the 8 percent of Protestants inhabit the beginning of the 
lower stretches of the Nemunas river. Before the Second World War, the 
religious community was expanded with a strong Jewish community. 
During the war they, with the rest of the Jewish people in the Baltic 
States, were systematically and almost totally annihilated by the brown- 
shirted occupants. The basic guilt, in this respect, belongs to Hitler’s 
“race minister”, Rosenberg, who was a son of a shoemaker of German 
origins in Estonia. 


Roman Spirit and Western Character 


Regardless of the difference between the Finno-Ugrian Estonians 
on the one hand and the Indo-European Latvians and Lithuanians on 
the other, a difference which is worthy of a study in itself, the terra Baltica 
and its thousand-year old common history had deeply stamped them 
with a common character. A further contribution to the similarity lies 
in the mutual agrarian—plow to plow—occupation which today is losing 
land and farmers to the urban centers of rapidly expanding industrial 
society. Over 55 percent of Estonian and Latvian population finds its 


occupation in industry. Moreover, the land boundedness is increasingly 
yielding to the attraction of the Baltic sea which may have retained its 
Baltic name stemming from balta (white); it is the white shimmering 
sea. Since the Baltic sea is located next to the Atlantic ocean, the Baltic 
people obtain a pronounced Atlantic character which further removes 
and sepaiates them from continental Russia. 

Such a comparison shows that the “Iron Curtain” has descended 
along a misplaced geographical line. Since the division of European life 
into Byzantine east and Roman west, the Balts are committed to Latin 
culture. They are “Romans” and consider personality to be the most 
valuable expression of humanity; thus the saying of Goethe that ‘The 
highest happiness of the children of the earth is personality” has become 
for the Balts a self-evident maxim of life. With the “Roman Spirit” 
to which also belong the Polish people - the Balts are most eastern occi- 
dentals and hardly have any recognizable trace of the old Byzantine 
character. Hence the Balts have a deep aversion to the excess of the 
state which subjugates everything, and to the elevation and divinization 
of the ruler. Just as the Latins in their own time took up arms against 
any attempted enslavement by theocratic Byzantinism, thus do the 
Balts, their spiritual brothers, struggle even today against Bolshevism 
which, in the Soviet Union, is a Byzantinism of the laiety. They rebel 
against any supression of freedom, against contempt for the individual, 
against the breeding of a herd instinct and the cramming of citizens into 
collectives. The extent to which the Balts have always resisted such 
“Byzantinizing” is attested to by the fact, among others, that they employ 
the Latin and not the Cyrillic alphabet commonly used in the Soviet 
Union. 

In their spiritual attitude and mode of living, the Balts have often 
been better westerners than the Central Europeans who lack the harsh 
stimulus of a spiritual boundary. To this very day the west has hardly 
given an account concerning the indebtedness to the Baltic (and Polish) 
defenses behind which the occident could develop its culture at leisure. 
When western criticism of these border people unearths a lack of rapid 
growth of urban civilization, it forgets the difficulty of practicing the 
art of writing at a time when one hand in on the plow and the other on 
the sword. Arrogance is totally out of place if one recalls that an attack 
on Vienna in 1683 was relieved only with the aid of the Polish-Lithuanian 
army. 
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The nature of the Balts was deeply shaped by the fact that in the 
north-eastern region, which is outside the entire Roman realm, they 
represented the western spirit against the Moscovite “Byzantium.” The 
Balt is cautious but dynamic and tenaciously ambitious in his nature. In 
addition, a harsh climate ‘and a constantly threatened border have, to 
the same extent, turned him inward; the influence which is denied him 
abroad is replaced by a depth of spirit and feeling. Hence he does not 
speak his heart freely, yet he will reward a tested friend with trust and 
hospitality. For him, God is predominantly the symbol of justice and 
his worship is without excess. The Protestant serves Him with pietistic 
intimacy and the Catholic with mystical abandon. Having been denied 
his political self-determination and formation by centuries of foreign 
rulers, he has stubbornly entrenched himself in his settlement which 
became his own “state.” Thus an individual settlement is his ideal; he 
tolerates villages but a collective farm for him is an atrocity. If an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, he can build entire states, a fact which testifies 
to his socio-political capacity. In his sober and well-balanced nature, he 
does not consider himself to be an exception to humanity. Hence the 
“Deutschland ueber Alles” sounds to him just as offensive as Dostoievski’s 
conception that Russianism is the way to the true human being. The 
Balt has no messianic fervor and knows only too well that the dust he 
carries on his feet is the very dust of the road that he travels. 


The Coast as Historical Destiny 


The present place of residence of the Balts is not the land of their 
origin. We need to seek it in a south-eastern direction in the depths of, the 
continent from which they moved or were pushed to the present area. 
Archeology finds the Balts residing in the present area many centuries 
before the birth of Christ. Hence they have a rightful claim to this land. 
This home land is a coast line. This is more than a banal and simple 
discovery if we consider how deeply the topography of a region can 
determine the history and destiny of a nation. Coasts, expecially, carry 
historical implications. In this connection, one needs only to consider 
Portugal, Norway, Chile or Vietnam which embody quite impressively 
the destiny’ determined by their coast lines. The Baltic example is a 
simple and classical case. 
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Each coast line is primarily a “gold coast” and offers to a people 
not only a place of residence, but also a door into the world. Because 
of the advantage, the inhabitant of the coast always encounters enemies 
and is an object of envy; hence the coast peoples must always be uneasy 
concerning their holdings. The fear is especially well-founded in the Baltic 
region: on the one hand, the Baltic is almost ice-free and on the other, 
there is a lack of protective depth in the interior. This is painfully obvious 
in the case of Estonia: out of its 4077 kilometer borderline, only 673 
kilometers are inland. The coastal position, which at first appears most 
advantageous, conceals vast dangers in terms of geo-political consider- 
ations. Life here becomes truly a vivere pericolosamente (a life of 
perilousness). Although the Baltic people are accustomed to living with 
danger, their destiny, determined by geo-political “laws” is not to be 
envied. Coastal fate, in this case, was never a beach of happiness. 

In accordance with the “law of opposite coasts”, as early as the 
thirteenth century the Danes navigated the Baltic in order to make it 
into mare nostrum. They re-baptized Tallin, which means the “town 
of the Danes”, calling it Tanna-Lina. In the seventeenth century, the 
Swedes inherited the region and dealt with it so “‘generously” that here, 
as well as in Finland, this epoch remained in memory as “the good old 
days.”” It was, of course, the exception to the rule. 

Following another “compulsion”, the equalization of the land with 
the sea, the Poles, under the king of Hungarian descent, Stephan Batory, 
penetrated the valley of Dauguva and occupied Riga. Although they could 
not retain their conquest due to distance from their continental base, 
they left, mostly in Latgala (East Latvia), traces of the Roman Catholic 
creed. 

That the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, stemming from the eleventh 
century, came to feel the force of the Polish seaward movement, is 
principally shown by the successful baptism introduced by the Poles, 
followed by the union in 1413 of the two royal families which conse- 
quently became an actual union in Lublin in 1569. 

In accordance with an additional “law”—the law of the “extension 
of the coastal line‘‘—the German “eastern movement”, the ‘Drang nach 
Osten”, found its outlet in this area. Foremost in this drive were the 
Teutonic Knights and free-lance adventurers. Under the guise of Christi- 
anity, in its Germanized form, they conquered a stretch of sea for Germany 
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which, in 1386, already extended from Marienburg to Tallin. The real 
victims of this drive were the Prussians of Baltic stock who resided 
between the mouth of the Vistula and the Kurshian spit. By the seven- 
teenth century the Prussians were completely eradicated. Yet the avenging 
Nemesis bestowed the name of the Prussian, the hunted, on the hunter 
who carries it through history like the mark of Cain. 

A further consequence of the extension of the coastal line was the 
infiltration of an aristocratic class of German land owners, urban intellec- 
tuals, merchants and tradesmen. These “German Balts” have earned their 
merit, for example, as professors in Tartu or writers in Riga. The majority, 
of course, led a princely existence, above the nationals, without gaining 
the esteem enjoyed by J. G. Herder among the Latvians from 1764 to 
1769 in Riga or, in our own day, by Edzard Schaper among the Estonians. 

Adding to the misfortune of the Balts was the Russian ‘‘westward 
movement” which left them no choice but to give way. Having established 
a “window to the west” on Finnish soil, Peter | advanced west from St. 
Petersburg to the ice-free harbors of the Baltic and in 1721, he reached 
Riga. With the third partition of the Lithuanian-Polish State in 1795, 
Catherine the Second, who was a German princess from Stettin, acquired 
the possession of the entire Lithuanian coast up to the very gates of 
Klaipeda; almost the entire coastal inheritance of the Balts fell into 
foreign hands, Coupled with the painful spiritual loss was the loss of the 
shore which had yielded amber, the Baltic “gold from the sea.” Amber, 
we must recall, appears constantly in the poetry of the Balts. This treasure 
was praised just after the birth of Christ by Plinius the Elder and by 
Tacitus. 

The consequences of the geo-political forces, which literally threat- 
ened the Baltic coast from all directions, robbed the Estonians and the 
Latvians of the possibility of establishing their own states; the Lithu- 
anians, living more in the interior, were in this respect more fortunate. 
Yet by the end of the eighteenth century,.the political achievements of 
the Lithuanians also vanished from the map. Retreating back into their 
valuable coast line, the Balts continued patiently to struggle and to hope. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, the Balts envisioned 
the free state of Switzerland as their ideal. It is thus quite understandable 
that the leader of the Estonian people, Konstantin Paets, after the un- 
successful revolution of 1905 against czarism, fled to Switzerland in 
order to prepare himself for the new tasks which later led him to leader- 
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ship of the Estonian State. It is, therefore, not a coincidence that during 
its festive opening the Estonian national theatre played Schiller’s “William 
Tell.” The Latvian poet Janis Rainis also found refuge in Switzerland 
after the disastrous Latvian uprising of 1905. Residing in Castagnola 
and aided by his wife Aspazija, he employed his poetic writings to lend 
support to his people who, in 1918 finally achieved their independence. 
In 1927, his people erected a monument there in his memory. Lithuanians 
also saw their ideal in the Swiss State. Thus the poet Vincas Kudirka, 
still under Russian rule, translated Schiller’s “Tell” into Lithuanian. 
Consequently, moved by this spirit, many intellectuals-women as well as 
men—sought their education in Fribourg University. 


Individual State as Self-Realization 


During the First World War, the Germans had planned to extend 
their coast from Koenigsberg to the embankments of St. Petersburg and, 
conversely, the Russians aimed their westward drive toward Koenigsberg. 
Yet both exhausted themselves just as much in the Baltic area as in the 
rest of the eastern front so that in 1918, for the first time the Estonians 
and the Latvians, who were educated in the west, succeeded in establishing 
their own nations. At the same time, after 123 years, the Lithuanians 
completed the re-establishment of their own state. 

Edzard Shaper who had settled in Oberwallis and who had an 
especially close association with the Estonians, observes the situation of 
the Balts in the following description: “Outwardly they were left with 
a heritage of terror and inwardly with a deep bewilderment. One cannot 
undo with one impulse the approximately 800 years of colonization 
(of the Estonians and the Latvians). Yet there were many impulses and 
these increased with the growth towdrd freedom. The approximately 
twenty years of independence have once more increased and confirmed 
the legitimacy of the Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians in the European 
cultural community.” (The Baltic Lands, etc. p 13). 

No great imagination is required to portray the urgency with which 
the Balts rushed to the task by which they aspired to realize themselves 
and consequently to avoid the historical fate experienced in their past. 
Having won their freedom and independence in 1918, they established 
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democratic republics, aspired to achieve a federation among themselves, 
adhered to European unity and joined the League of Nations. They 
were convinced of the validity of the norms of justice and legality 
and not the laws of geo-politicians. Their activity was no less in cultural 
areas; in 1937, just to name the Estonians, 17.25 scientific and aesthetic 
books were produced for every 10,000 inhabitants. They outdistanced 
the Danes (9.25) the Swedes (4.51) and the English (3.83). 

Future prospects were favorable: the Soviet Union began to consider 
these states with apparent benevolence. Hence in 1920, it concluded peace 
treaties with the Balts which ended their struggle for freedom against 
the Soviet Union. In Article 1, it was stated: “We declare herewith that 
all peoples have the right of self-determination. The Soviet Union, therefore, 
recognizes the sovereignty and independence (of the new states) and for 
all time voluntarily renounces all claims previously possessed by Russia 
in these areas.” 

In the implementation of this general declaration the Soviet Union 
concluded with the Baltic States a non-agression pact which at its outset 
pledged to renounce all acts of violence against their territory and 
independence. Moreover in 1920, the so-called Litvinov Protocol—named 
after the commissar representing foreign affairs—confirmed once again 
Moscow’s peaceful disposition toward the Balts. This disposition seemed 
to be sincere and in 1934 it was enhanced by the Kremlin’s extension 
of the non-aggression pact to remain valid until the end of 1945. In 
addition, Litvinov, who subsequently was promoted to the post of com- 
missar of foreign affairs, stressed that “The entire world ought to note 
that this is not occuring due to expedient circumstances; it is rather an 
expression of our perpetual politics of peace which aims to secure the 
independence of the young (Baltic) states.” 

Although their satisfaction was immense, the Balts did not have 
complete faith in the Kremlin’s sincerity. Of course, on November 8, 1917, 
Lenin himself had proclaimed that “It means violence and occupation if 
one nation is attacked by another state and cannot exercise a free 
self-determination due to the presence of foreign troops.” And only 
a few days previously, on October 28, 1917, his council of peoples’ 
commissars had made null and void the division of the Lithuanian-Polish 
state at the end of the eighteenth century. But perhaps all these solemn 
affirmations and sealed treaties were only a stepping back for a better 
forward leap? 
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When do Pacts Become Useless? 


This question was answered on August 23, 1939 by a secret 
agreement signed in Moscow by the representatives of two dictatorships, 
Molotov and Ribbentrop. On the following September 28, the secret 
agreement was further extended whereby “In the event of a new political 
and territorial arrangement,” the Baltic republics, including Finland, 
would be allotted to the sphere of influence of the Soviet Union. 

The first consequences of such surrendering to Moscow were the 
mutual assistance pacts which, during the very same autumn, forced the 
Baltic governments to accept an agreement which permitted the Soviet 
Russians to establish garrisons on the Baltic soil. After this “Trojan horse”’ 
came the ultimatum of June 1940, which immediately led to the occupation 
of the three Baltic countries and spelled the beginning of the end of 
the independence of the Baltic peoples. 

A characteristic explanation concerning the manner in which treaties 
were broken, was offered to the Lithuanian representative on the second 
of July, 1940, by the chairman of the peoples’ commissars, Molotov 
(i.e. “the hammer”, a pseudonym for Skriabin): “you ought to understand 
that the small states must vanish. The Baltic republics, together with 
Finland, must join the glorious family of the Soviet Union. Your people 
will be incorporated into a system which in the future will rule over all.” 

The third step consisted of the election of the new national assembly 
which took place on the fourteenth and fifteenth of July, 1940. A 
single ballot was distributed and, with the police in front and Soviet 
soldiers with fixed bayonets behind, the citizen had to place it into the 
ballot box. Everyone who voted received a special stamp on his pass. 
Without the stamp, the possessor of the pass lost all of his property and 
in addition was marked for deportation. Although many voters succeeded 
in casting a mutilated ballot, the new Soviet authorities announced that 
between 92.8 and 99.1 percent of the voters approved the ballot. These 
were fictitious figures and were rejected by the people with disgust. On 
the basis of the manipulated results, delegations from all three republics 
were ordered to the Kremlin at the beginning of August of 1940, where 
they had to petition to be accepted into the Soviet Union. From that 
time, the Balts have been considered a part of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 
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The fourth step consisted of the violent deportation in June of 
1941 of the elite who had not succeeded in fleeing to the west. Approx- 
imately 30,000* (from Lithuania only) were deported to Siberia which had 
also been used as a prison by the late Czars. The deportation was done 
mostly in cattle cars with a bill of lading on which frequently was 
written “people” as the commodity of the particular transpost. Only few 
would ever return from the labor camps in the Polar circle; the majority 
lie covered by the vast and white shroud of Siberia. 

In the secure west many accused the Balts, at the time, of being 
cowards, and proclaimed that they should have defended themselves with 
the naked sword. Yet everyone who experienced this tragedy with his 
own body must counter such omniscients with a question: How should 


one defend oneself—before an army, a sea behind, no aid from the west 
and no breathing spell in sight? 2,000 tanks were mustered against the 
Latvians alone. Armed resistance would have destroyed almost the entire 
procreative generation and hence endangered the very survival of these 
peoples. In order to save themselves for the future, these peoples knew 
of more sophisticated weapons; here the Czechoslovakian Schweyk had 
a Baltic sister. 

After such a crass violation of natural rights and all legal agreements, 
the United States, as a leading power of the free world, found no good 
reason to approve the occupation of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union. Hence on the 23rd of July, 1940, one week after the fraudulent 
election, it announced that: 

“From the day when the peoples of these Republics gained their 
independence,: the people of the USA watched their admirable progress 
in self-government with deep and sympathetic interest. The USA is 
opposed to any form of intervention on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of any other sovereign state, however 
weak. (Therefore) the USA will continue to stand by these principles— 
because without them (so continues Washington’s declaration)—the relations 
between nations, the rule of reason, of justice and law, the basis of modern 
civilization itself, cannot be preserved.” 

The USA, to this very day, has refused to recognize this forced 
annexation. On June 26, 1972, the State Department indicated to the 
Joint Baltic American Committee: The USA does not recognize the forced 
incorporation (of the Baltic States) into the Soviet Union; hence the 
diplomatic and consular representations are fully recognized and continue 


* According to the Third Interim Report of the Select Committee on Communist 17 
Aggression, the U.S.A. House of Representatives, Eighty-Third Congress, Second 

Session: “It has been calculated that altogether 124,467 persons had been either 

executed, deported or forced to teave for Russia from the Baltic countries during 

one year of Soviet occupation in 1940-1941. Of these losses, 59,732 fell on Estonia, 

34,250 on Latvia and 30,485 on Lithuania”. Much greater numbers of Lithuanians, 

Latvians and Estonians were executed and deported between 1945-1974. (L#thuaniay/ 

American Council, Inc.) 


to retain their credentials in Washington. On his May, 1972 trip to Moscow, 
President Nixon had also in no manner altered this position: “You may 
test assured that we have clearly indicated to the Soviets how firmly we 
stand behind the declaration of human rights.” 

Churchill had repeatedly confirmed the same point for Great 
Britain: “We have never recognized the frontiers of 1941 of Russia. 
They were acquired by act of aggression in shameful collusion with 
Hitler. The Baltic States should be sovereign independent peoples.” 

There are 35 additional states, including the Vatican, which are of 
the same opinoin. Thus they continue to recognize the legality of the 
diplomatic representations of the Balts. That Switzerland is not included 
in this number, befits very little her otherwise liberal disposition. 


Does Justice have a Statute of Limitations? 


In spite of the anger in the west, the assault on the Baltic Republics 
did not produce the alarm that it deserved; indeed, the allies still believed 
that without Stalin they could not have managed Hitler (and Japan). 
Since injustice has no statute of limitations, the approximately 80,000 
(from Lithuania only) emigrants representing their silent homeland have 
never ceased in the struggle for its rights. Although our prosperous world, 
lulled in its false security, does not wish to be disturbed, there are 
responsible circles which have repeatedly warned us not to forget the 
silenced people behind the “Iron Curtain.” 

Hence on the fifteenth of July, 1960, the Council of Europe requested 
the “member governments to support efforts of Baltic refugees to maintain 
their national culture and languages, in anticipation of the time when 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania will be able to play a part as free nations 
in our democratic international institutions.”~ And in the United Nations, 
the representative of the USA, Adlai Stevenson, replied to the pacifying 
memorandum of the Soviet Union of November 25, 1962: “The Soviets 
took advantage of the turmoil of the Second World War to continue the 
process of colonial subjugation of its neighbors. The Soviet territorial 
aggrandizement included the independent States of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. These are outright annexations of territories and whose people 
are as enamored of freedom and as fully entitled to their rights as are 
the peoples of Africa, Asia and the Americas.’ 
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In this spirit on December 12, 1941, it was firmly maintained in 
Article 21 of the Declaration of Human Rights that: “The will of the 
people shall be the basis of the authority of government. This will shall 
be expressed in genuine elections and (these) shall be held by secret vote 
or by equivalent free voting procedure.” 

Formally the constitution of the Soviet Union leaves room for the 
possibility of the member republics to conclude a secession by way of 
secret elections by the people of the given region. But what significance 
do paper rights have in a dictatorship? The saying, by which the French 
Marquis de Custine in 1839, while staying in Russia, had characterized 
the politics of conquest of the Czars, is maintained to be true by the 
Soviets: “One forgets the injustice and the shame, but the acquisition 
remains.” 

Anyone who is acquainted with history to some degree knows that 
a conqueror does not have the subjugated people in his grasp as long 
as they retain their national dignity and a sense of independence. 

And this is the case with the Baltic people. Thus, for example, in 
February of 1972, over 17,000 protesting Lithuanians confronted not 
only Brezhnev, but also the United Nations with a charge of suppression 
of religion. As.an expression of resistance against the oppressive regime, 
some time later four Lithuanians died by self-immolation, three of them 
were laborers. In Riga, even Latvian communists have revolted openly 
against the russification of their home land. Reports of similar actions 
come also from Estonia. This occurs despite the fact that the Soviets 
employ all means to suffocate the national feeling of the Balts. At present, 
the Balts are silent; yet the daily confrontation with the occupant 
strengthens their self-esteem and self-consciousness, striving with all their 
powers for liberation from the prison of nations, the Soviet Union. 

The striving is not hopeless; it is obvious that the great powers do 
not remain eternally great and powerful and indeed the far-flung states 
often disappear faster than the little states. In this connection, Mao loves 
to repeat the saying of one Chinese classic writer: “That which grows 
high, breaks easily.” And this—above all—applies to the Soviet Union 
whose prospects cannot be the best. Even today the yellow streak across 
the eastern horizon forebodes bad tidings for the Soviet Union; on the 
tise is a bitter and constantly growing opposition between the Soviet 
Union and the upsurging power of the Peoples Republic of China. 

We need only to recall that, about the middle of the nineteenth 
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century, Czarist Russia, by means of the so-called “unequal treaties”, 
i.e. by means of power, seized approximately 1.5 million square kilometers 
of Chinese territory. Up to the present, the Soviet Union has failed to 
return the smallest area and thus has opened a gulf between Peking and 
Moscow. Moreover, the gulf has been deepened by controversies of racial 
and ideological nature which have intensified the opposition into enmity 
and included the possibility of a future war. An entrance into armed 
conflict against Peking is a precarious venture; with the increasing strength 
of China, such a war has little promise of success for the Soviet Union. 
In order for the Kremlin to succeed in the east, it would have to weaken 
its European west front so decisively that it would be exposed to counter 
attacks. The situation would nct only be exploited by the satellites of 
that area, but also by the Baltic Republics which were forced into the 
Soviet Union. As the defeat in 1905 by the Japanese shook the Czarist 
empire, so would a war of the Soviet Union against China weaken Moscow 
to such an extent that it would have to fear a general secession in its 
west. In 1895, Wilhelm II had called China the “yellow peril.” Has not 
today this ‘peril’? become a hope which could lead the western satellites, 
including the occupied Baltic States, back to freedom? 

This is not at all an illusion if one considers that only half of the 
Soviet army consists of Russians while the other half consists of soldiers 
from 130 foreign nations on whom the Kremlin cannot depend uncon- 
ditionally in case of setbacks. As far as the satellites go, we know enough 
concerning their loyalty. 

The leadership in the Kremlin must also face constant difficulties 
which arise from the Russian nationals themselves—take the rising in- 
telligentsia—which makes it understandable that one of their spokesmen, 
Andrej Amalrik, could publish, obviously in secret, the writing “Can the 
Soviet Union survive the year 1984?” Obviously the question is rhetoric. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that it could have been raised at all. 

From all that has been said it ought to be clear that the Soviet 
Union is far from being the Colossus that it pretends to be and hence it 
cannot count on the prospect of holding its satellites and the Baltic 

tates in its power. They have been forced into dependence on Moscow 

only by the power of the fist, and, given a free choice, they would 
liberate themselves from these chains by an overwhelming majority. 
Hence it is more than understandable that the suppressed risk everything 
in order to burst once again the door to freedom. 
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This is not an attempted prolongation of the “cold war” but a 
effort to aid a people in the achievement of the elemental right of self- 
determination. Such a right is natural and cannot be broken by human 
intervention. Only he who so intervenes is “the cold warrior” and has 
failed to understand the signs of the times nor taken note that the United 
Nations in New York have firmly established that self-determination is 
an inalienable right of all peoples. 


From New York to Helsinki 

It is most encouraging that West and East are meeting in Helsinki 
for a “Conference of European Security and Cooperation.” Such an 
event offers an opportunity to return to the un-natural treaty concluded 
between communist Russia and national-socialistic Germany which de- 
livered the Baltic States to the despotism of the Soviet Union. In light 
of the natural right inscribed in the Charter of the United Nations, this 
treaty is null and void because it was concluded over the heads and 
against the expressed will of the concerned peoples. A conference whose 
aims are the security and cooperation of all peoples ought not to recognize 
any agreement which endangers those very peoples and hinders their 
cooperation. Hence the Baltic Republics must be reinstated in the family 
of free nations. If, despite all the rights, this should not occur, then one 
must count on an unyielding resistance by the Baltic peoples. The erasing 
of Lithuania from the map of Europe in the year of 1795 had provoked 
revolts in 1831, 1863, 1904, and 1917 and ultimatley led to the restor- 
ation of the Lithuanian State and the establishment of the republics of 
Latvia and Estonia. Hence no prophetic capacities are required to predict 
that also this time, and with defiant self-assertion, the Balts will never 
and in no way agree to slavish dependence on the Soviet Union. 

On the eve of the European Security and Cooperation Conference 
in Helsinki in the autumn of 1972, the head of the Lithuanian diplomatic 
foreign service, Minister Stasys Lozoraitis (Rome), had brought to the 
attention of Dr. Waldheim, the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
the exact legal infringements which the Soviet Union had committed 
against the Baltic States. Dealing with Lithuania alone, the Soviet Union 
had broken the following treaties: 

1. The Peace Treaty of July 12, 1920; 

2. The Non-Aggression Pact of September 28, 1926; 
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3. The General Treaty for Renunciation of War, ie. the Briand- 
Kellog-Pact of August 27, 1928; 

4. The Convention Concerning the Condemnation of all Aggression 
of July 5, 1933, and 

5. The Mutual Assistance Pact of October 10, 1939. 


Since the Soviet Union had also, in like manner, broken the same 
agreements with Latvia and Estonia, minister Lozoraitis demanded that 
the United Nations condemn such legal infringements and asked for 
assistance to re-establish the freedom of these peoples; the Charter of 
the United Nations and its solemn declaration of human rights must 
bind all the members, including the most powerful. 

This impressive admonition has nothing to do with war-mongering; 
its sole and only aim is peace. And peace is best insured when each 
people, even the smallest,enjoys freedom as an inalienable right bestowed 
by a higher world-order. 

During the middle of World War 1, the famous professor of the 
University of Zurich, Auguste Forel, had demanded such freedom for 
the Balts. ‘Freedom is a lovely word,” he wrote in an introduction to 
a work appearing in Olten Switzerland by a Latvian authoress Austra 
Osolin, “But it will become truly and really beautiful only when it will 
be valid for all.” 


ALSO FOR THE BALTS, THE FORGOTTEN. 
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NOTES 


1 Statement of Sumner Wells, Under-Secretary of the USA State Depart- 
ment. Published on July 23, 1940, in “Department of State Bulletin.” 


> Statement of the Prime Minister of England, Winston Churchill, 
directed to his Foreign Minister A. Eden on January 8, 1942. Printed 
in Vol. II of Churchill’s Memories, “The Grand Alliance.” See Chapter 
16 (“Anglo-American Accords’) p. 695. 


3 This statement was presented during the consultation meeting of the 
European Council and is preserved in “Report on the situation in the 
Baltic States on the twentieth anniversary of their forcible incorporation 
into the Soviet Union.” The report was printed in Strassburg on August 
23, 1960 as Document 1173. 


4 Stevenson’s statement is found in the collection “United Nations 
General Assembly Documents.” (A 4985, November 25, 1962). In part 
it is cited as “The situation with regard to the implementation of the 
declaration on the granting of independence to colonial countries and 
peoples.” 
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The Advance of the Soviet Union toward the Atlantic after the Second World War 


In the Atlantic Area 


Threatened 


<< 


The remaining European ‘states 
unite themselves into various or- 
ganizations 


The most important: 


1948: Council of Europe (politi- 
cal, Strassburg) 


1949: Nato-Pact (military, Brus- 
sels: ten Western European states 
plus Greece, Turkey, the USA 
and Canada. France withdrew in 
1966) 


1958: EWG (economic with in- 
tegrational tendencies, Brussels) 


1959-60: (economic, neutralistic) 


Outside the “Iron, Curtain of 
the Soviet Union 
Finnish Model 


Finland 1948 (Finno-Ugrian): 
Assistance Pact with the Soviet 
Union 


Austria 1955 (German 4 State 
Treaty) 


1946-48: lying at the West bor- 
der of the Soviet Union and 
made into its Satellites 


Poland (West-Slavic) uprisings in 
1956 & 1970 


DDR- E. Germany 
risings in 1953) 


(German up- 


Czechoslovakia (West-Slavic; Pra- 
gue, Spring 1968) 


Hungary (Finno-Ugrian) uprising 
in 1956 H 


Rumania (Romanian: Ceausescu’s 
“Titoism’’) 


Bulgaria (Southern Slavic; Cyrillic 
script, all others employ Latin 
script) 


Bound to the Soviet Union econ- 
omically through Comecon, 1949, 
and militarily through Warsaw 
pact, 1955, 


1940: Soviet Union had 
Incorporated 
Estonia (Finno-Ugrian) 


Latvia (Baltic; protest against 
excessive movement of Russians 
into Latvia, 1971) 


Lithuania (Baltic; four self-immol- 
ations, Unrest in Kaunas; peti- 
tion from 17,000 believers to 
Brezhnev and UN) 
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